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PUBLIC OPINION 



WALTER J. SHEPARD 
University of Wisconsin 



There are few terms used more frequently or with more assur- 
ance than Public Opinion. It is constantly upon our tongues to 
explain the most ordinary social and political occurrences. Every 
newspaper employs it on an average several times in each issue; 
every politician and statesman refers to it in nearly every speech. 
Were it to be lost from our daily vocabulary it would be quite 
impossible to make ourselves understood in any discussion or 
conversation about political matters. And yet, I venture to say, 
few terms are so incapable of exact definition or, indeed, carry 
with them so indefinite and misty a significance, even to those 
who employ it most frequently. Ask the ordinary man of the 
street who has just used these words of conjuring potency what 
they mean and he will be completely at a loss to answer you. 
Interrogate the scholars who have studied social and political 
phenomena most carefully and you will receive replies of 
extremely divergent character. Government by Public Opinion 
is also a phrase in common use. Few will deny that public 
opinion does govern to a great extent in the United States and 
is at least a powerful governing force in all other civilized 
countries. But how this intangible, inexplicable force operates 
upon the machinery of governments ; how it makes itself felt by 
rulers, and what are the sanctions which compel obedience to its 
mandates are problems little understood and subjects of much 
disagreement. Like electricity, it is known to be a force of great 
potency; its effects are perceived on every hand; it is, indeed, 
utilized and employed by experts, but an adequate explanation of 
the force itself or of its modes of application is as yet wanting. 
I shall not attempt in this article a complete solution of the prob- 
lems connected with a study of public opinion. It shall suffice to 
present some of the most patent facts which such a study reveals. 
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PUBLIC OPINION S3 

It is first to be remarked that public opinion is one of a large 
number of very serviceable terms in common use which assume 
a theory of society, which, so far from being generally accepted, 
is probably the most fiercely contested of all philosophical dogmas 
in the world today. Such terms as "social consciousness," "social 
will," "social mind," "national sentiment," "national conscience," 
while permissible as convenient expressions in a busy world which 
is forced for time to take verbal short-cuts, contain a connotation 
which is very apt to lead into pitfalls. They all assume that society, 
or the state, is an organism, endowed with all the mental faculties, 
capable of self-direction and quite distinct from the individuals 
which compose it. This theory, which has received its impetus 
from the development of evolutionistic science, is defended by 
many scholars of note and has found wide acceptance in many cir- 
cles. It is however as strenuously combated by the individualistic 
school, who advance incontrovertible arguments and appeal to a 
galaxy of quite as celebrated names. Indeed, this controversy 
bids fair to be endless; we are already perhaps not overhasty in 
consigning it to the company of such other long-contested prob- 
lems as "free will." It is not my intention to enter into the 
merits of this question. It is however necessary to indicate how 
the terminology of this organic theory has become so prevalent 
that its use is unavoidable, and the dangers which this involves! 
We are thus very apt to read into the history of the unification of 
Italy something which on consideration we would be quite unwill- 
ing to admit. We speak of Italy awakening to "national con- 
sciousness." This is certainly a very convenient and expressive 
phrase, but it conveys the idea that the nation, Italy itself, awoke 
out of something comparable to a long trance. Unless we happen 
to be adherents of the organic theory of the state we would pre- 
fer to explain the phenomena otherwise — the citizens of Italy 
became conscious of a bond of union between them all in the fact 
that they belonged to the same nation. The individualist would 
certainly maintain that it was an awakening of the citizens to 
this realization, and nothing more, that constituted "national con- 
sciousness ;" that there is certainly no consciousness in the nation 
apart from the individuals. Likewise we speak of the United 
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States having its "national conscience" aroused. Unless we are 
willing to admit that a state has a conscience we must beware of 
such terminology. Every citizen has a conscience, but that the 
state as such possesses one is a question of the gravest doubt. 
One gets the impression from such language of a great monster 
being stirred into action against those individuals who have been 
guilty of graft; and we wonder if it will not soon tire of this 
unwonted exertion and sink again into its customary lethargy. 
But is there really any such separate entity? Is there such a 
separate conscience ? Vast numbers of individuals have had their 
consciences disturbed by disclosures of dishonesty and corruption; 
many of them may conceivably lose interest in the campaign for 
clean government as soon as the novelty is worn off; but unless 
we are ready to accept the organic dogma with all its difficulties 
and excessive demands upon our imaginations, we must keep 
clearly in mind that in using such terms as "national conscience" 
we are employing the boldest metaphors. 

The liability to drift into hazy ideas in this connection is 
increased by the admitted fact that people are apt to act differently 
when grouped together, either in a crowd, or through common 
interests and desires, though not in physical contact, than when 
alone. There is no doubt but that the conduct of the individuals 
composing a crowd is very different from that of the same people 
when they are isolated. This leads us to talk of the conduct of 
crowds, the crimes of crowds, the indignation, violence, or mag- 
nanimity, the enthusiasm, the desire, or the sentiment of crowds. 
These terms are quite admissible if we always remember that they 
are metaphorical. A crowd cannot, independently of its mem- 
bers, commit crime or violence, exercise magnanimity, or become 
enthusiastic. Crowds, nations, and societies are merely names 
given to groups of individuals who display under these social 
conditions certain characteristics and do certain acts which they 
never display or do otherwise. They are not separate entities or 
organisms incapable of analysis into the individuals of which 
they are composed. Social phenomena are nothing but individual 
action performed under special conditions which give it a special 
character. 
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So we speak continually of public opinion as if it were some- 
thing separate from the opinions of individuals ; as if it were the 
opinion of a higher entity, of the nation or of society, produced 
no doubt by ratiocination of individuals, but as essentially differ- 
ent, distinct, and superior as the body of a man is different from 
the cells which compose it. This conception is part and parcel of 
the organic theory of society; if we are not ready to accept that 
dogma we must use the term public opinion with caution, remem- 
bering always that it is nothing but the opinions of separate indi- 
viduals. 

Every opinion of an individual is, of course, not a public 
opinion; not even those opinions to which a majority of citizens 
agree are all public opinions. Public opinion, as we have said, 
is only the opinions of separate individuals, but not their opinions 
taken separately. This qualification is of prime importance. The 
majority of the members of the House of Commons may agree 
in a great many opinions which cannot — not even in a meta- 
phorical sense — be called the opinion of the House of Commons. 
To be that, this common opinion must be more or less definitely 
formulated and agreed to by the members. There must be a 
realization that this is the common opinion, a recognition of its 
wide diffusion and a readiness to defend it. It may never have 
come to a vote — that is an entirely secondary matter — but it must 
be generally known that a majority of the members of the House 
of Commons have taken a stand upon this opinion. This opinion 
must serve as one of the bonds of union linking the members 
together and making them the House of Commons and not merely 
a group of distinguished English gentlemen who happen to be 
together from pure accident. It is not at all unlikely that a 
majority of the members of the House of Commons would agree, 
if asked, that yellow fever is transmitted by mosquitoes, or that 
the English language requires a simplified spelling; but these can 
in no sense be said to be opinions of the House of Commons. 
So a public opinion must be an opinion to which the members of 
a public agree, not in a merely accidental fashion, but in full cog- 
nizance that this opinion constitutes a bond of union between the 
individuals holding it. The number of such opinions which any 
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collective body may hold is necessarily few; they carry so much 
the more force for being limited in number. 

Any unorganized association of individuals bound together by 
common opinions, sentiments, or desires and too numerous for 
each to maintain personal relations with the others constitutes a 
public in the broadest sense of the term. This association may 
take the form of a crowd, in which the individuals are always 
in physical contact, or the individuals may be scattered over the 
entire country, or indeed the world, in which case the association 
is purely intellectual, there being no corporate proximity between 
the members. 1 This latter is a public in the narrower or proper 
sense. All crowds are publics in the broader sense but it is to be 
noted that not all aggregations of individuals are crowds. 2 There 
might be a thousand persons accidentally assembled together on 
a busy street corner without any common opinion, sentiment, or 
desire. Such a group could not properly be called a crowd. 
Crowds are a much older and earlier phenomenon than publics 
proper. Animals and primitive men are capable of forming 
crowds but not publics; physical contact is necessary with them 
to preserve the bond of association. One of the essential con- 
ditions for the formation of any public is the sense of actuality 
among the individuals. This is greatly assisted by physical con- 
tact, which distinguishes crowds. In the absence of physical 
contact it is difficult to obtain a sense of actuality. This difficulty 
is increased by distance or lapse of time. Hence extensive publics 
date from a comparatively recent period. Not until means of 
communication attained a high stage of development could the 
purely intellectual bond of association be maintained at great dis- 
tances. The sense of solidarity and unity necessary to a public 
was entirely lacking among individuals scattered over a larger 
area than a parish or a township before the invention of printing, 
and not until the construction of the railways and the invention 
of the telegraph did it become possible to multiply the number of 
these intellectual publics. At the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution publics were very contracted and feeble. The political 

1 G. Tarde, U Opinion et la Foule, 1901, chap. 1. 
3 Gustav Le Bon, The Crowd, 1903. 
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public in France was principally confined to Paris. Arthur Young 
remarked upon the small circulation of the newspapers in the 
villages. At the end of the Revolution there was a far more 
definitely crystallized and extensive political public opinion than at 
the beginning, but even then when newspapers arrived in the 
south of France eight days after their publication the conscious- 
ness of actuality was lost. It was too much like reading ancient 
history to arouse the feeling of interest. The disgust which comes 
over one when he discovers that the paper which he has been 
interestedly reading is last week's explains the necessity for the 
element of actuality in order to develop a political interest. In 
England public opinion developed earlier because distances were 
so much less. Not only did printing and rapid communication 
extend the area over which publics could exist, but they also 
greatly increased the number of publics. When printing was 
entirely confined to the production of Bibles and works of 
theology there was but one large public — a religious public; 
but as other books began to be printed there developed a 
literary, a philosophic, a scientific, a legal, and a political public 
co-extensive with a whole country at the least- For a long time 
the life of these struggling publics had little intensity and 
depended upon crowds for assistance; the salon and the coffee- 
house, in the eighteenth century, owed their position — a position 
never before attained and never likely to be regained — to this 
necessity of reinforcing the activity of publics by frequent 
assemblages. 

A complexity of a large number of publics, to several of 
which every intelligent individual belongs, is one of the most 
striking characteristics of modern civilization. This complexity 
is constantly increasing as our knowledge widens and our inter- 
ests become more numerous. Publics differ again from crowds 
in this respect, that an individual can belong to a number of 
publics but to only one crowd. 

Publics often have vassal organizations dependent upon them, 
but are themselves never organized. The public which supports 
the republican candidates at a national election is by no means 
synonymous with the Republican party. The latter is merely an 
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organ through which the amorphous public can make its opinions, 
sentiments, and desires known and felt. The Royal Academy is 
not the same as the art public of Great Britain, nor is the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Lands the same as 
the public interested in foreign missions. Publics are usually 
passive. Crowds can indeed become active and without the assist- 
ance of any other agency pursue the object of their will ; but pub- 
lics proper must accomplish their desires through agents; an 
active public (using the term now always in the narrow sense) 
is an impossibility. When desire becomes strong enough, a public 
throws off dependent organs which voice its demands or senti- 
ments. Sometimes a public may generate a crowd which takes 
the action desired by the public. 

The term public opinion is used to describe both the senti- 
ments and desires as well as the opinions proper which prevail 
among the individuals of a public. It is unfortunate that there is 
no broader term capable of expressing this general idea. Matters 
of opinion properly speaking are contrasted with matters of fact. 
George Cornwall Lewis has defined these terms in an admirable 
passage which may be summarized as follows: 

Matters of fact obtain a conviction from our internal consciousness, 
or any individual even or phenomenon which is the subject of sensa- 
tion. To be sure even the simplest sensations involve judgment, but when 
this is of so simple a kind as to become wholly unconscious and the 
interpretation of the appearances is a matter of general agreement the object 
of sensation may be considered a fact. Facts must be limited to individual 
sensible objects and not extended to general expressions or formulas, de- 
scriptive of classes of facts, or sequences of phenomena, such as the blood 
circulates, or the sun attracts the planets. These cannot be grasped by a 
single sensation, but imply long series of observations and intricate reason- 
ing. Facts are decided by appeal to our consciousness or sensation or by 
the testimony of witnesses. Matters of opinion, which are not disputed 
questions of fact, are general propositions or theorems relating to laws of 
nature or mind, principles or rules of human conduct, future probabilities, 
deductions from hypotheses, and the like, about which a doubt may reason- 
ably exist. All doubtful questions whether of speculation or practice are 
matters of opinion. 

Opinions are either the product of reasoning or adopted from 
motives of interest or from fear of persecution. But no person 

3 Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, pp. i, 2. 
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is capable of sifting all the evidence necessary to form a reasoned 
opinion upon every matter upon which his decision is required. 
Nearly every one reasons out his opinions upon a few questions ; 
the large majority of opinions are taken on authority, that is, 
are accepted because they are the opinions of someone who has 
sifted the evidence and who we believe is capable of reaching a 
correct conclusion. 4 The act of selecting such a guide for our 
opinions is of course itself an act of reason, the belief that he is 
capable of forming a correct opinion is itself an opinion. But 
this is ordinarily a far simpler process than sifting the evidence 
on the prime question for ourselves. We can much more easily 
conclude that Professor Delitzsch is able to reach a correct 
opinion upon the age of the ruins of Nineveh, or the character 
of that ancient civilization, than reason out the problems for our- 
selves. When a person is generally recognized as capable of 
forming a reasoned and probably correct opinion upon any mat- 
ter he is said to be an authority upon that matter; and when 
all authorities agree upon the same opinion that opinion may 
be accepted with the utmost certainty. So far from reason 
being in any way opposed to authority it is the goal toward 
which it strives. Reason ever seeks to remove doubt and 
to establish its opinions as authoritative. There should, there- 
fore, be no disparagement thrown upon opinions accepted upon 
authority. It is often far safer to trust to a good authority than 
to launch upon the unknown seas of reason. No such justifica- 
tion can be found for opinions formed from interest or from fear 
of persecution; these involve, in every case, self-stultification. 

By sentiment is meant the feeling of admiration or of abhor- 
rence, of approval or of disapproval or resentment which one indi- 
vidual feels toward another or with reference to some act. 5 It 
is emotional rather than intellectual, and, while often influenced 
by previously formed opinions, it is itself not an opinion properly 
speaking. The sentiment of outrage which we feel toward the 
Standard Oil Company may rest upon the opinion that this com- 

* Ibid., chaps. 2, 3. 

5 "Public sentiment is the feeling of admiration or abhorrence, approval or 
derision, or resentment expressed by the public with regard to an act." — E. A. 
Ross, "Social Control," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 739. 
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party has been guilty of gross corruption and graft, but the senti- 
ment is quite another thing than the opinion. Some sentiments, 
moreover, do not rest upon opinions at all. Such are those which 
are the product of prejudice, heredity, or tradition. You can 
scarcely refer the antipathy existing between the Frenchman and 
the German to any generally current opinion. It is a matter of 
heredity and tradition. The outburst of public opinion in Eng- 
land against the Roman Catholic Church, which demanded and 
secured the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, was founded much more on 
prejudice than anything else; it was not opinion proper, but senti- 
ment. 

If sentiment is often the product of opinion, desire is often the 
product of sentiment, but likewise is quite distinct. Our senti- 
ment of outrage against the Standard Oil Company may lead us 
to desire its prosecution in the federal courts. Desire is not a 
process of reasoning, or an emotion, but an act of will. 

Thus we have an ascending scale of mental acts which may be 
so common among the individuals composing a public as to be 
termed public opinion, public sentiment, or public will. To use 
the term public opinion for all is necessarily misleading but 
unavoidable. These are the only mental acts of which a public 
is capable ; that is to say, the only mental acts which, being exer- 
cised by a large group of individuals, serve as a bond of union 
between them all. Imagination, for example, cannot be con- 
ceived of as affording such a bond; or perception, or attention. 
These may all contribute to the opinion, sentiment, or desire, but 
no bond of association is formed until we have a common opinion, 
a common sentiment, or a common desire. A group of individuals 
casually collected may all witness a dog fight, but the common 
perception does not constitute them a public. If, however, they 
have all come together for the purpose of seeing the dog fight 
there is something more than common perception, viz., the com- 
mon opinion that it will prove interesting, the common sentiment 
of sport, and the common desire to see the fight. Such a group 
would be a public. Thus we speak quite correctly of a public at 
the theater. Such a body of individuals are brought together by 
mutual opinions, mutual sentiments, and mutual desires. 
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From what has been said it must be clear that in our present 
civilization there are a vast number of publics and a vast num- 
ber of public opinions. Upon every question of general interest, 
or even of interest to a comparatively few, there is at least one 
public opinion and perhaps several. There is the protectionist 
public, the free-trade public, the reciprocity public, and the tariff - 
for-revenue public; there is the historical public, the economic 
public, the sociological public, the psychological public, and the 
political-science public. Each of these may again form two or 
more publics. Those psychologists who pursue the inductive and 
laboratory methods form a public over against those who adhere 
to the a-priori method. In the realm of science and art we call 
them schools. There is the school of Austin, the school of Bent- 
ham, and the school of Mill ; also the pre-Raphaelite, the impres- 
sionistic, and the romantic school. Each of these is a public with 
its own public opinion. When any new question of any impor- 
tance comes up there are at once at least two opinions formed, 
defended by two publics. In the struggle for supremacy, one may 
gain such a predominance over the other as to be recognized as 
the ruling opinion. We then say that public opinion has pro- 
nounced its verdict, or that the weight of public opinion favors 
such and such a proposal, or simply that public opinion is in favor 
of this or that. We are prone to forget that there may 
be still an opposing public opinion. When we say that public 
opinion in the United States favors a protective tariff, what we 
mean is that among the several public opinions concerning the 
question of the tariff, that one which favors a protective tariff 
is predominant. 

Every such term as public opinion, which is so difficult of 
strict definition, is, of course, used in a number of different senses. 
Usage varies. There are a number of other meanings which 
must be briefly reviewed. Public opinion is often used to signify 
the opinions in which all persons in a country are agreed ; those 
opinions about which unanimity can be obtained. Thus Niebuhr 
wrote : 6 

8 Quoted by Bluntschli in article on "Public Opinion" in Lalor, Cyclopedia of 
Political Science, Vol. Ill, p. 480. 
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Public opinion is that opinion which, in spite of the difference in indi- 
viduals and of the very different conditions or situations in which they are 
placed, is so unanimously expressed, and not merely repeated by one man 
after another, that it may be taken as an utterance of universal truth and 
reason, and even as the will of God himself. 

The volonte generate which formed the basis of Rousseau's 
system was public opinion in this sense. This is entirely too 
narrow a significance to give the term if it is to be of much prac- 
tical value to us. Unanimous opinions in matters of government 
and politics are too few to constitute the basis of any really ser- 
viceable political system. 

Another usage, which errs quite as far in the other direction, 
is that which makes public opinion stand for the sum-total of all 
opinions on any subject, or indeed on all subjects. Public opinion 
here means little else than the mass of human thought. We 
have often heard such expressions as that public opinion is becom- 
ing more rational, or that public opinion now interests itself in far 
more matters than it used to. It is in this sense that public opinion 
is erected into a sort of deity, which no one can locate because it 
is everywhere, or characterize because it contains both affirmative 
and negative elements in nearly every quality. It is a potent 
cabalistic expression to conjure with, but entirely too indefinite 
and all-embracing to be of any scientific worth. 

Then again public opinion is taken to represent the opinion of 
the educated classes upon any subject. This will in no wise 
answer our purpose. The educated classes may contribute a 
larger proportionate share to most public opinions than the unedu- 
cated classes, but they dare not assume a monopoly. The opinion 
of the majority of political economists in America is doubtless 
adverse to a protective tariff, but these learned gentlemen must 
not be presumed to express the ruling opinion in America upon 
the fiscal question. There are, indeed, many publics composed 
of uneducated men, as there are others entirely composed 
of educated ones. This fallacy perhaps arises from the fact that 
uneducated men are compelled more often than educated ones to 
accept their opinions upon authority; or perhaps more likely to 
found their sentiments upon prejudice. But, as we have, we hope, 
clearly indicated, their opinions and sentiments are none the less 
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such for not having been reasoned out by each individual for 
himself. 

This much-abused term is also used as synonymous with 
social conscience. M. Hanotaux says, 7 "Public opinion is the 
conscience of the social body." It is said that Vox populi est 
vox dei is untrue unless vox populi or public opinion be taken as 
the social conscience. We have already noticed the danger of 
using a terminology which assumes the organic theory of the 
state. If by social conscience is meant the consciences of all the 
individuals composing a public, then this usage is quite impossi- 
ble. It is entirely inconceivable that conscience should form a 
bond between individuals. Individuals whose consciences pro- 
nounce certain things wrong may be linked together through 
common sentiment, opinion, or desire; but in the same group, 
urging the same action with equal earnestness, would be also 
included those who had reached the same opinion, sentiment, or 
desire by some other process — prejudice or reason perhaps. Much 
better admit the invalidity of the ancient saying than bolster it 
up by such arguments. If by social conscience is meant the defi- 
nition or content which society at any given time gives to the 
formal ethical norm which we call abstract right, then it is not 
public opinion, but law, using the word not in the lawyer's sense, 
but in its wider signification. Just as the individual gives a con- 
tinually progressive definition to the abstract ethical norm — 
morality, so society, lagging behind the most advanced indi- 
viduals, but far in advance of the morally backward classes, also 
gives a progressive definition to this ethical norm within the 
sphere of social relationships. This is law and in no sense public 
opinion; to call it social conscience is only confusing, in that it 
substitutes for a term with which we are at least somewhat 
familiar another which requires to be defined at the outset. 

Another usage of public opinion which is widespread, even 
among writers of note on political science, is that which identifies 
public opinion with one of its organs. The press or the elector- 
ate is often confused with public opinion. This, in the first place, 
entirely ignores the numerous public opinions with which the 

' Contemporary France, Vol. II, p. 618. 
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press and the electorate have nothing to do. But presuming that 
these writers mean political public opinion, it is still essentially 
incorrect. The press is no more public opinion than the charac- 
ters upon this page are the thoughts which are in my mind as I 
write them. The electorate, even with the most extended suf- 
frage, contains considerably less than half of those people who 
habitually contribute to political public opinions; and more than 
this, the electorate contains, under such circumstances, a great 
many who contribute nothing to the opinion for which they 
vote. The man who sells his vote cannot be said to have any 
opinion (not even a prejudiced one), sentiment, or desire in the 
matter. He votes in a certain way simply because he has been 
paid to do so. 

We have said that the only form of public which is capable 
of self-expression is a crowd. All other publics are passive and 
require organs in order to obtain utterance. In times of intense 
excitement, or when other organs fail, publics may generate 
crowds for this purpose. This happened frequently during the 
French Revolution. The crowd which brought the king from 
Versailles to Paris was simply the executive of a much vaster 
public. The crowd which rescued the negro Burns in Boston 
was accomplishing the will of a public of immense extent. We 
have spoken of how literary and political publics relied upon the 
crowds of the salon and the coffee-house in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, before other organs of public opinion had sufficiently 
developed. But there are other and more customary methods by 
which publics express themselves. 

By an organ of public opinion we mean any agency which 
gives utterance or expression to otherwise inarticulate opinions 
which publics may entertain. But just as the Delphian priests 
who transcribed the oracles of Apollo were in a position to greatly 
influence the god's deliverances, so the organs of public opinion 
often exercise a most potent influence upon the opinions which 
they express. They mold as well as express public opinion. Pub- 
lics have been compelled from time to time to secure the offices 
of new organs in order to obtain adequate expression for their 
opinions. As public opinion has developed, the number of these 
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organs has greatly increased. In any popular government, it 
is of the utmost importance that public opinion should be voiced 
truly and adequately. 

Confining our attention now to political public opinion, we 
shall discuss some of the more important organs. These may be 
conveniently divided into two classes, governmental, or secondary, 
and non-governmental, or primary. The former include such as 
are as well organs of government as organs of public opinion. 
They are rulers, both elective and hereditary; ministers; legisla- 
tures; courts, and electorates. The limits of this article do not 
permit us to more than mention these governmental organs. 
They only assume the character of organs of public opinion after 
they are compelled to do so by public opinion acting through the 
primary organs. 

The simplest primary organ of public opinion is conversation. 
Diderot, in 1775, in a letter to Neckar, defined public opinion in 
the following words : 8 

Opinion! that volatile something, with whose power for good and for 
evil we are all acquainted, in its origin is nothing but the work of a small 
number of men who speak only after having thought and who continually 
form in different sections of society centers of instruction from whence both 
errors and reasoned truths are disseminated little by little to the farthest 
limits of the city in which they are established, as articles of faith. 

This describes accurately the process by which public opinion 
is transmitted and grows in an age before the development of 
other organs. Conversation is not supplanted by new organs 
when they appear, but continues even today perhaps the most 
important of all methods of expression of opinion. Bryce, whose 
chapters upon public opinion 9 must always constitute the founda- 
tion for any study of the subject, has emphasized the importance 
of conversation in this connection, 10 and Tarde has graphically 
described the effect of conversation upon the formation and 
diffusion of opinion. 11 Other organs of public opinion, espe- 
cially the press, have exercised a powerful incidental influence 

8 Quoted by Tarde, op. cit., p. 83. 

9 American Commonwealth, Vol. II, chaps. 76-87. 

10 Ibid., chap. 79. 

11 Tarde, op. cit., pp. 82-148. 
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upon conversation. Before the era of the press the subjects of 
conversation were connected with the life of the village or the 
parish. Different communities talked about different matters, 
but the same subjects were discussed for indefinitely long periods 
of time. The press has unified conversation in space and diversi- 
fied it in time. All the land over the people are conversing about 
the same matters this morning, but tomorrow they will be talk- 
ing about a totally different set of topics. This increasing 
identity of conversation over wider and wider areas is of the 
utmost importance in developing the power of public opinion. 
Undoubtedly the spread of democratic ideas is partially due to 
the increase in the number and complexity of public opinions. 
But the former has in its turn reacted upon public opinion, and 
topics which one hunded and fifty years ago were reserved for 
the conversation of court circles are now discussed with interest 
and more or less intelligence by all classes. The advantages of 
conversation as an organ of public opinion are apparent. No 
special equipment is required; no pecuniary expense is involved; 
it is not necessary to interest or assemble large numbers of people, 
and yet all classes and conditions of men can with equal advantage 
participate in this mode of public-opinion-making. In one's 
home, or at the club, in the leisure hour after dinner in the 
society of friends, under the soothing influence of a good cigar, 
conversation, so far from taxing our energies, is a pleasure which 
satisfies one of the most fundamental demands of our nature, the 
gratification of our social instinct. In conversation everything is 
laid bare; nothing is covered up for the sake of appearances. 
Men talk about a great many things which they would never 
write about. Its limitations are likewise obvious. Without the 
assistance of the press conversation can only busy itself with the 
gossip of the village ; where it is concerned with the affairs of the 
nation it is so diffuse that it requires itself organs to become 
definitely articulate. In the multiplicity of voices the words that 
are uttered are lost; other agencies must be employed to gather 
and sift the responses of the oracle. 

Correspondence has been a most useful organ of public 
opinion. It is conversation carried on at a distance, and both 
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enjoys much the same advantages and suffers from the same 
limitations. 12 The same causes which have favored conversa- 
tion — increase of leisure, unification of language, diffusion of 
common knowledge, equalization of rank — have contributed to 
render correspondence more active, but under special conditions 
which affect this alone, viz., travel, which renders absence more 
frequent; popularization of the art of writing and a reasonably- 
good postal service. The press, however, which has stimulated 
and nourished conversation has destroyed many of the sources of 
correspondence. One is not nowadays inclined to sit down and 
write his friend a long letter detailing the news of his city, accom- 
panied with his own comments and views, as was the custom in 
the eighteenth century. 13 He knows that his friend will already 
have read the news in his morning paper and have had the benefit 
of the editor's comment, which is likely to be more interesting and 
valuable than anything that he can write. Mr. Bryce has also sug- 
gested 14 that the very cheap postage which we enjoy today, and 
the practice of prepayment by means of stamps, while increasing 
the volume of correspondence a thousand fold, has, perhaps for 
that very reason, diminished its worth as an organ of public 
opinion. When one knew that his friend must pay a shilling 
upon receipt of the letter which he was writing, he would take 
pains to make the epistle worth the price. With the cheapening 
of the postage to a penny, the contents have lost their value at the 
same ratio. With the urbanization of modern life the number of 
our friends and acquaintances has greatly increased, while the 
intimacy which characterized the friendships of the time of 
Doctor Johnson has certainly diminished. What we have to say 
now addresses itself less and less to individuals and more to 
groups of increasing size. Our real correspondent is becoming 
more and more the public. Letter-writing is giving place to an 
instrumentality better fitted to the wider audience. 

Just as books grew out of the monologue or discourse, so 
journalism is a development of conversation and correspondence. 

la Tarde, op. cit., pp. 148-158. 

13 Cf. McMaster, Hist, of the People of the U. S., Vol. I, pp. 38, 39. 

" In a lecture before the Lowell Institute, Boston, 1904. 
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At first journals were letters addressed to some person and dupli- 
cated a number of times. There was such an incipient journalism 
before the invention of printing. The epistles of St. Paul are 
of this character; had there been a religious weekly he would 
have published them as articles. Modern journalism dates, how- 
ever, only from the eighteenth century, commencing as a side 
issue of a few enterprising book-sellers. 15 It gradually assumed 
the dignity of a separate profession, and at length became differ- 
entiated into three callings : publishing, news-collecting, and edit- 
ing. These three interests correspond exactly to the three func- 
tions which, Mr. Bryce says, every newspaper fulfils, viz., that 
of weathercock, narrator, and advocate. All these three ele- 
ments contribute to make a newspaper an organ of public opinion. 
Every paper is a compromise between these three interests. The 
publisher represents the element of capital, which, in the great 
modern daily, is all-essential; only very rich men or wealthy 
corporations are able to start a great newspaper today. Several 
of the New York papers represent a capital of over a million 
dollars. The publisher's interest is a pecuniary one, and he 
usually bends every effort to this end. The editor is compelled 
to write such, and only such, articles, to admit such, and only 
such, news as will increase the sale of the paper or impress 
advertisers favorably. These are not always the same. Adver- 
tisers do not look solely to the size of a paper's circulation; the 
quality of that circulation is quite as important a factor. Mr. 
Hearst's Boston American obtained a phenomenal circulation in 
a remarkably short time after its establishment, but it was a long 
time, it is said, before it even paid expenses. It was found im- 
possible to secure the advertising, which, in the newspaper busi- 
ness, constitutes the sinews of war. Proprietors are, moreover, 
very careful not to offend good advertisers. It is said that dur- 
ing Mr. Wanamaker's term as postmaster-general, no Philadel- 
phia paper would attack the postal abuses which were subjects of 
adverse comment in all other parts of the country. Mr. Wana- 

13 E. P. Oberholtzer, Die Beziehungen swischen dem Staat und der Zeitungs- 
presse, 1895, pp. 1-22. 
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maker was a large advertiser. 16 Other things being equal, how- 
ever, advertisers prefer a paper with a large circulation, and to 
secure this, editors must give their readers what they want; 
and since people always want to hear their own opinions, this 
tends to make the newspaper on the whole an excellent reflector 
of public opinion. 

News, and not comment or instruction, is what newspaper 
readers primarily demand. No matter how ably edited a paper 
may be, unless it has facilities for collecting the news from all 
over the world at the earliest possible date it cannot succeed. 
This is the most expensive item in journalism. The reading public 
demands telegraphic reports upon every matter of possible inter- 
est from ministerial crises and quotations of the stock exchanges 
to details of football games and the trousseaus of fine ladies at 
Newport. This demand for news is not the product of modern 
civilization. Ever since the days of ancient Greece men have 
spent much of their time in either telling or hearing some new 
thing. News is the raw material out of which public opinion is 
made. Its quantity must be proportionate to the number of sub- 
jects upon which publics form opinions today. The telegraph 
has been responsible for the vast increase of the volume of news 
and so of the number of public opinions. News enables the 
newspaper reader to watch the progress of any series of events 
with the utmost actuality- Like spectators at the theater, they 
await the development of the plot with the keenest interest. The 
love of a good story or play is one of the deepest-seated passions 
of the human heart, and this is successfully appealed to by the 
newspaper. We watch the swordplay between the Vatican and 
the French government and speculate upon the attitude of the 
French bishops; we await with eagerness for the rising of the 
curtain to the second act in the tragedy of Russia and wonder 
whether the villain or the hero will get the better of it. 17 It is 
because the multitude is so interested that the editors, who play 
the part of the antique chorus, gain the attention of the audience 
for their comments on the drama which is being presented. The 

16 Gunton's Magazine, Vol XIX, p. 420. 
"Nation, Vol XXXIX, p. 8. 
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newspapers should be the mirror of life, the reflection of the 
times. They should not attempt expurgation, but they ought not, 
on the other hand, to distort facts or make them appear worse 
than they are. Yellow journals are mirrors whose surfaces are 
not true planes and which therefore produce distorted reflections 
and images which are mere caricatures. 

The Marquis of Salisbury is reported to have said that the 
special correspondent is coming to supersede the editor. 18 He 
is nearer the spot where things happen which people wish to hear 
about. But it must be remembered that news itself requires 
editing ; not merely the editorials, which occupy less and less pro- 
portional space, but the sitfing and arrangement of news is the 
function of the editor, and in this he wields an influence of very 
great importance. Impressions and ideas are thus inculcated 
quite as effectively as by direct exhortation and argument. There 
would certainly be some advantages in the complete separation 
of the functions of reporting and comment. Lord Rosebery has 
suggested this. The editor of a daily paper is in no position to 
form a matured opinion upon an event, the telegraphic report of 
which has just arrived probably in an inaccurate and exaggerated 
form. The function of comment, it would seem, should be 
reserved for the weekly, while the daily should confine itself to 
news. This proposal is, however, quite impracticable. Not 
only would it be impossible to compel the daily paper to relin- 
quish this prerogative, but the public, while less interested in 
comment than in news, demands its editorial pabulum to be served 
up smoking hot along with the rest of its daily intellectual rations. 
Its prime requirement is news, but it also wants an immediate 
interpretation of the news. The newspaper reader is very toler- 
ant of errors, inaccuracies, and mistakes; the editor may even 
reverse his attitude when it becomes necessary — consistency, so 
vitally important to the politician, is not required of the writer 
of leading articles. But it is all-essential to have an opinion and 
to have it at once. When a new question arises, editors some- 
times try to hedge upon it until they can determine the drift of 
public opinion; but this must be done very cleverly and not last 

18 Contemporary Review, Vol. XLIX, p. 656. 
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too long if they are not to lose their influence in their very 
attempt to retain it. Every paper has its clientele, who "swear 
by it" as the colloquialism goes. 19 The editor gives his paper a 
distinct character; it is Republican, Democratic, or Independent; 
radical or conservative, pessimistic or idealistic. These qualities 
attract readers of like temperamental tendencies. Any new ques- 
tion is therefore likely to be viewed by editor and reader from 
the same angle of observation, and usually the former is not at 
a loss to know what the latter will think about any new occurrence 
and free to develop his argument according to the well-known 
principles and tendencies of his journal. Notwithstanding all 
his limitations, the newspaper-editor wields a power in the mold- 
ing of public opinion greater than anyone else except perhaps 
statesmen of the highest rank. There is really not very much 
exaggeration in Mr. Stead's opinion 20 that 

Any man with the instinct of government in him and a wide general 
interest in all departments of the state, will find — unless of course he can 
rise to be prime minister, or next to prime minister — much more scope for 
his ambition in the chair of a first-class journal than at the desk of a second- 
or third-rate cabinet minister. 

The editor's tenure is more secure than the statesman's and 
his power is exercised at the critical moment when there is some 
chance of changing or shaping the drift of public thought — 
not after public opinion has crystallized upon the question. 

These three functions of weathercock, narrator, and advocate 
are performed by every newspaper ; in some, one predominates, in 
some, another. There is much difference of opinion as to the 
question whether the newspaper is a good reflector of public 
opinion. A writer in the American Journal of Sociology 21 takes 
the view that newspapers make and mar political fortunes; 
create great men out of next to nothing and destroy reputations 
of real leaders; decide questions of peace and war; overawe and 
coerce politicians, rulers, and courts. Commenting on news is 
done by editors without any reserve. They know no authority. 

w Tarde, op. cit., pp. 18-21. 

20 "Government by Journalism," Contemporary Review, Vol. XLIX, p. 665. 
21 V. S. Yarros, "The Press and Public Opinion," American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Vol. V, pp. 372 ft. 
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Mature opinions of scholars and experts are treated with flip- 
pancy and contempt. This is all accomplished by means of itera- 
tion and bombast, to which the average citizen yields. His senti- 
ments and notions are formed for him by this mysterious "we" 
and he is even unconscious of the fact. Mr. Stead takes much 
the same view. 22 No systematic effort, he says, is made to gauge 
public opinion. At present the journalistic assumption of utter- 
ing the public opinion is in most cases a hollow fraud. There 
seems little room left here for the office of weathercock. Against 
this is the opinion of Mr. Godkin, who certainly was in a position 
to reach a trustworthy conclusion. He says, 23 "The successful 
editors may have no originating power or no organizing power, 
and no capacity for legislation, and may even want the prophetic 
instinct ; but a certain intuitive sense of the direction in which the 
tide of popular feeling is running is the principal condition of 
their success." Yet strangely enough we find him later modify- 
ing his view as follows: 24 "The newspapers of largest circula- 
tion, published in the great centers of population where most 
votes are cast, are less and less organs of public opinion, especi- 
ally in America." Mr. Peirce, the editor of Public Opinion, is 
also of the opinion that the metropolitan dailies are not so good 
reflectors of public opinion as the county newspapers and the 
journals of the smaller towns. 25 After Dewey's victory at 
Manila the question of Expansion was agitated and a favorable 
opinion reached by the small western papers several weeks 
before the New York dailies had awakened to the emergence of 
a new political issue of prime importance. Mr. Bryce some 
years ago noted a similar tendency in England, 26 which has 
undoubtedly become stronger by this time- The long pre- 
eminence which the Times enjoyed was due to its quick detection 
of any change in the public pulse. The provincial papers are 

23 "The Future of Journalism," Contemporary Review, Vol. L, pp. 663 ff. 
23 Rejections and Comments, 1895, p. 246. 
21 Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, 1898, p. 196. 

25 "Does the Press Reflect Public Opinion," Gunton's Magazine, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 418 ff. 

" Nation, Vol. XXXVII, p. 445- 
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today better reflectors of public opinion than the great London 
dailies. There is no doubt that newspapers have on various 
occasions been seriously at fault as to the prevailing sentiment of 
the country. The general elections of 1880 and 1885 in England 
revealed a totally different public opinion than the newspapers 
had anticipated; 27 that of 1906 was likewise a great surprise, 
although in this case it was only the extent of the Liberal victory 
that was not foreseen. In 1896 all the newspapers in New York 
were deceived as to the issue of the election. The newspapers 
are, moreover, very inaccurate reflectors of what the people are 
thinking and talking about. This must be apparent to anyone 
who has been absent from his country for a few months, no 
matter how diligently he has perused the newspapers. He has 
not enjoyed the benefit of the organ of conversation. Many a 
matter is glossed over in the public press from motives of dis- 
cretion which is handled without reserve in the conversation of a 
few congenial friends. If in America and England newspapers 
are by no means perfect weathercocks they are much less so in 
other lands where the capacity for public opinion is itself not so 
highly developed. The virulent and demoralizing press of France 
certainly does not register French public opinion to anything 
like the degree of accuracy that obtains among Anglo-Saxon 
newspapers; 28 while the German press is either appropriated by 
the government or fettered by press laws. 

There are a number of means by which publics express them- 
selves, which are all clearly related and usually used together, yet 
we have no general term which includes them all. Public speak- 
ing, public assemblies, the passing of resolutions, petitions, and 
addresses, delegations sent to wait upon governmental authorities, 
organization of political associations, and other demonstrations 
of various sorts which are calculated to attract wide attention and 
make a strong impression, are all means which publics continually 
take to gain adherents and bring the pressure of their opinions, 

* Stead, Contemporary Review, Vol. L, p. 665. 

28 Bodley, in his France, makes frequent reference to these characteristics of 
French journalism. 

M Henry Jephson, The Platform, Its Rise and Progress, 2 Vols., 2d ed., 1893. 
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sentiments, and desires to bear upon the organs of government. 
Mr. Jephson in his great work on the Platform 29 has traced the 
rise and development of all these forms of public expression in 
England. But manifestly the "Platform," meaning, as he him- 
self defines it, "every political speech at a public meeting, exclud- 
ing those from the pulpit and those in courts of justice," 30 is 
far too narrow a term to include all these various phenomena. 
Since, however, the central and most important of these agencies, 
the one upon which the others all in a measure depend, is the 
public speech, it may, in the absence of a better term, not be too 
violent a use of synecdoche if we use the platform to designate 
the entire group of organs above enumerated- 

Developing later than the press, the platform is its only possi- 
ble rival in effectiveness and power. It came into existence in 
England during the eighteenth century, suggested probably by 
the great religious meetings of Wesley and Whitfield. The times 
were, however, ripe for the development of new organs for 
expressing the public will. Southey, in his Life of Wesley, says : 

Perhaps the manner in which Methodism has familiarized the lower 
classes to the work of combining in associations, making rules for their own 
governance, raising funds, and communicating from one part of the king- 
dom to another, may be reckoned among the incidental evils which have 
resulted from it; but in this respect it has only facilitated a process to which 
other causes had given birth. 31 

There had been isolated cases of popular clamor, as in 1733 
against Walpole's excise scheme, but as a definite instrument for 
expressing the public will the platform dates from 1763, when it 
was used very effectively against the government's proposal of a 
tax on cider. Public meetings, petitions, resolutions, instructions 
to members in the House of Commons were all used with such 
good effect that within three years the obnoxious measure was 
repealed. The next great demonstration of the power of the 
platform followed shortly. The history of the Middlesex elec- 
tion and all the events connected with the name of John Wilkes 
are too familiar to be more than barely referred to. In this the 
platform played a most conspicuous part. The people were 

s " Ibid., Introduction, p. xix. 

81 Vol. II, p. 533 (quoted by Jephson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 7). 
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beginning to learn their own power and how to bring it to bear 
effectively upon the government. The King saw the danger this 
meant to established institutions. Writing to Lord North, he 
says, "Though I am not conscious of having much gall in my 
composition, I cannot help thinking that the uniform conduct of 
this disjointed opposition is a medley of absurdities which tends 
to nothing less than the encouraging a contempt of the laws, and 
that subordination alone can preserve that liberty, of which they 
pretend to be guardians." 32 An inarticulate people, long the 
spoil of a venal oligarchy and a corrupted court, were at last find- 
ing their voice. Champions of reform like Chatham and Burke 
ardently encouraged the use of the platform. The latter wrote 
to Rockingham, 

It is the intention of the ministry, and it will be in their power, in case 
the petitioners should be comparatively few, to make an example of terror 
to all future attempts of expressing the sense of the people in any other 

way than by the votes of the House of Commons If we mean to get 

redress we must strengthen the hands of the minority within doors, by the 
accession of the public opinion strongly declared to the court, which is the 
source of the whole mischief. 33 

With the final triumph of Wilkes, the platform was strength- 
ened for new contests. Up to this point it had been purely an 
expressive agency, but it soon began to be used for didactic pur- 
poses also. It must serve as well to guide as to utter public 
opinion. No minister had hitherto used the platform to explain 
his policy or gain support. The prevailing system of rotten 
boroughs largely exempted members of Parliament from the 
necessity of appearing before their constituents. At the election 
of 1774 we find for the first time a great statesman and orator 
using the platform to develop public opinion. In his contest for 
Bristol, Burke made free use of this newly discovered instrument 
to instruct the people on the questions of the day. Other liberal 
politicians followed Burke's example, but for another generation 
the platform's importance consists mainly in its expressive rather 

82 Correspondence between George III and Lord North, Vol. I, p. 71 LCquoted 
by Jephson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 79). 

^Burke's Works (1852), Vol. I, p. 91 (quoted by Jephson, op cit., Vol. I, 
P. 54). 
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than its instructive function, and in this it increased in influence 
and power with every contest. The Economy agitation in 1779, 
and the agitation for Parliamentary Reform, while not immedi- 
ately successful, strengthened and increased the popular confi- 
dence in the platform. It did, however, suffer one serious blow 
in the excesses into which it was betrayed in the Gordon riots. 
For years this unfortunate event was used as political capital 
against the platform. From this one incident inherent evils of the 
grossest character were generalized as appertaining to all 
petitions, associations, and public meetings. 

According to the common law only those meetings which 
tended to cause a breach of the peace were illegal ; while freedom 
of speech, as freedom of the press, were well established 
principles, every speaker being, of course, subject to the 
consequences of seditious or treasonable utterances. The 
right of petition was limited by a law of Charles II, 
but this law had not been enforced for a long time, 
and it was at least an open question whether it had not 
been repealed by the Bill of Rights. The platform would thus 
seem to have enjoyed legal protection at that time almost equal 
to that With which we are familiar. But such was not the case. 
By means of the law of libel, to which it gave very wide con- 
structive interpretation, the government was able to impose 
serious restrictions upon both the press and the platform. Justice 
Stephen has defined a seditious libel, as interpreted at this time/ 
as "a written censure upon public men for their conduct as such, 
or upon the laws, or upon the institutions of the country." 34 If 
this applied only to the press, the platform was in no better 
plight. Moreover the truth of the statement could not be pleaded 
in defense. The government undertook a large number of 
prosecutions, in some of which the jury refused to convict, not- 
withstanding the clearest instructions of the judge. Under these 
circumstances more effective legislation became necessary. This 
was the more imperative on account of the agitation which 
developed out of the French Revolution. The Two Acts passed 

"J. F. Stephen, A Hist, of the Criminal Law of England, Vol. II, p. 348 
(quoted by Jephson, op. cit„ Vol. I, p. 179). 
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in 1795 were the beginning of a policy of restrictive legislation 
which culminated in the Six Acts in 1819, the effect of which was 
to completely gag the press and smother the platform. What- 
ever excuse there may have been for the earlier measures in the 
fear of Jacobinical excesses, the later statutes can only be 
regarded as acts of unblushing tyranny. Jephson has sum- 
marized the effects of these later measures as follows : 

Public meetings prohibited, except such as were convened and approved 
by the "powers that be" or held in a house or building; public speech free 
only to the extent that the most ignorant, bigoted, or intolerant Justice of 
the Peace might in his graciousness please to permit; the right of petition, 
which had been wrung from reluctant sovereigns, practically annihilated — 
such .... was the spectacle which England, the vaunted mother of liberty, 
the boasted home of freedom, of free speech and of free Press, pre- 
sented to the world at the end of the second decade of the nineteenth 
century. 35 

Yet so difficult is it to silence public opinion once it has be- 
come articulate, that even during this very period it waxed 
stronger and more powerful. Thus in the very year in which 
the Six Acts were passed Canning said in the House of Com- 
mons: 

Public opinion was represented by his honorable friend [Sir J. Mcintosh], 
and truly represented, as possessing now ten-fold force at the present com- 
pared with former times. Not only was public opinion advanced, but its 
power was accumulated, and conveyed by appropriate organs, and made to 
bear upon legislation and government, upon the conduct of individuals, and 
upon the proceedings of both Houses of Parliament. 38 

Moreover efforts to revive the platform began immediately 
after it had received its most crushing blow. The scandal of the 
royal divorce aroused a bitter public feeling, far more intense 
than many a usurpation of power or public injustice which might 
have brought misery to thousands. Meetings were held, resolu- 
tions passed, petitions presented — and the government could not 
prevent them. When the queen died in August, 1821, the plat- 
form was already once more fully resurrected. The questions of 
agricultural distress and parliamentary reform afforded abun- 
dant material for agitation, and when the Six Acts expired by 

35 Jephson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 553. 

M Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Vol. VI (1822), p. 1089 (quoted by Jeph- 
son, op. cit,, Vol. I, p. 544). 
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limitation in 1825, the platform had already been actually untram- 
meled for four years. Since then this tremendous engine of 
popular power has been subject only to the limited restrictions 
imposed by the ordinary law. 

Very quickly after acquiring its freedom the platform gained 
two of the most amazing victories in the entire history of popu- 
lar government, Catholic Emancipation in 1829 and Parlia- 
mentary Reform in 1832. Hitherto the platform had lacked that 
compact organization which is necessary to carry any great 
measure. This was taught to the people of Ireland by O'Connel 
and Sheil in the years from 1823 to 1829 ; the English reformers 
learned the lesson from across St. George's Channel. These two 
achievements of the platform demonstrated how public opinion 
through the use of this organ could wring by sheer force from a 
hostile government laws of the first importance. "The first great 
result of the agitation for the Reform Act was to instal the 
platform formally among the great political institutions of the 
country — to raise it at once into one of the governing authori- 
ties of the kingdom." 37 What could not be repressed must be 
utilized, and for the first time we begin to see cabinet ministers 
making frequent use of the platform. Men who had hitherto 
disdained to resort to public speaking now began to take every 
occasion to put their views before the people. The didactic 
function of the platform developed by leaps and bounds. 

The history of the platform during the second third of the 
century is connected with the Chartist movement in which it 
performed a pre-eminently instructive service, the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and the second parliamentary reform. During the 
last generation it has been employed without cessation upon every 
political question of any importance whatever and has come to be 
continually used by statesmen of the first rank. It is the increas- 
ing number of speeches by the prime minister and the inner cir- 
cle of the cabinet which, in this connection, distinguishes the last 
decade. Co-operating with the press, the platform has at length 
secured for public opinion the ultimate control of governmental 
action in England. 

s 'Jephson, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 128. 
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We have traced the development of the platform in England 
because in no other way could we probably give so adequate an 
idea of the real character of this wonderfully potent organ. It 
was first used in the United States at the same time as it came 
into existence in England — during that fecund period between 
the two wars (1763-1775); but here the questions were the 
grievances against the mother-country which finally led to the 
Revolution. The adoption of the Constitution afforded oppor- 
tunity for the employment of the platform on both sides, Fed- 
eralist and Anti-federalist. Otherwise it received little develop- 
ment until after the democratic overturn of 1800. 

One very frequently encounters the statement that the press is 
the organ of public opinion. So Tarde, in his work, L'Opinion 
et la Foule, totally disregards the platform as an organ of public 
opinion, as does Godkin also, who says, "There are only two 
ways in which public opinion upon political questions finds 
expression or is thought to find it. One is the vote at elections, 
the other is journalism-" S8 To anyone at all familiar with the 
history of the platform such a view seems extremely short- 
sighted. We have already quoted Mr. Stead's opinion of the 
power of the editor; yet in the same article he says, "Public 
meetings, it will be said, are superior even to newspapers as 
exponents of public feeling. It is true, because a public meet- 
ing is the direct utterance of the voice of demos without any 
intermediary. There is nothing in England so powerful as a 
series of public meetings." 39 The platform is more tangible than 
the press and possesses the greater authority, which the personal 
presence of numbers gives to expressed opinion. It is, however, 
dependent for its greatest influence upon its rival. Were not the 
speeches of ministers and other public men printed in all the 
newspapers, they would influence only the few hundreds who had 
assembled to hear them. But when published they have a weight 
greater than leading articles. Through the assistance of the press 
the platform has multiplied its influence many fold. 

These are the most important organs of public opinion. 

38 Unforseen Tendencies of Democracy, p. 187. 

39 Contemporary Review, Vol. XLIX, p. 658. 
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There are some others, however. The most interesting one which 
has recently come to light is the general strike as it has been 
organized in Russia. This cannot be assimilated to the platform ; 
it has a completely different character and operates through 
different means. It is so new a development and its permanency 
is so much a matter of doubt that the merest mention of it must 
here suffice. 

Acting through these primary organs upon the secondary or 
governmental organs, public opinion is coming to wield the 
dominant power in the state. Keen political observers declare 
that no tendency is so universal or significant in all countries 
today as that which marks the decline of legislative bodies. 
These have proved unamenable to public opinion and other more 
serviceable organs are being created — especially the popular 
initiative and referendum. In England the House of Commons 
is losing its ancient position of prestige, the ministry supporting 
itself more and more directly upon the people whose commands 
are communicated at first hand through the press and platform 
instead of through the representative body. It has come to be 
an accepted principle of the constitution that a ministry defeated 
at the polls must resign without waiting for a vote of censure 
in Parliament ; and the resignation of the last government carried 
the principle one step farther, since the mandate of the people 
through press and platform was accepted without even an appeal 
to a general election, while the ministerial majority in the House 
of Commons was still secure. Political prophecy is hazardous, 
but if the trend of governmental evolution which the last decade 
has disclosed in both the Anglo-Saxon countries continues, may 
we not confidently expect the actual realization of government 
by public opinion without the interposition of representative 
bodies other than very extended electorates ? 



